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With high rates of migration worldwide in the past decade, industrialized nations have witnessed substantial 
growth in the diversity of their populations and challenges to the civic and political status quo. This paper focuses 
on France, among the top countries sought by immigrants. Survey data were collected from 632 students from 
four ethnically diverse high schools in the Paris region, of whom 362 were between ages 14 and 17. We examine 
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the characteristics that significantly contribute to explaining each. Results showed that most demographic char- 
acteristics are relatively weak in explaining the outcomes. Knowledge and attitudes developed in school, along 
with the effects of contact with family, peers, and more distal contexts, are important antecedents of political 
and civic engagement, although the magnitude of the effects differs for males and females. 
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In modern democracies, citizens are expected to contribute to civic 
and political debates and decision-making (Dalton, 2008). Today's 
young people are often said to deviate from classic “good citizen” activ- 
ities such as voting, writing letters to representatives, and working on 
campaigns (Banaji, 2008). Many lament their disappearance from the 
mainstream political process (e.g. Peugny, 2009; Putnam, 2001). Others 
note, however, that youth participation has not “disappeared,” but has 
changed from the dutiful voter behavior of the 1950s to the wired, activ- 
ist and globally connected citizenry of today (Banaji, 2008; Dalton, 
2008; Lannegrand-Willems, Sabatier, & Brisset, 2012). Whereas adoles- 
cents may show a lack of trust in governments and politicians (Bennett, 
1997), many are involved in volunteering (Andolina, Jenkins, Zukin, & 
Keeter, 2003), community activism (Ginwright, 2011) or online debates 
on various issues, using new technologies (e.g., social networking sites, 
online phone banks, and text message reminders to draw voters to the 
polls) (Banaji, 2008). Clearly, how one defines engagement (i.e., what 
mode or method of participation) is at the center of this paradigmatic 
divide. 

Our increasingly globalized world is a natural laboratory for examin- 
ing civic/political development in the context of greater social and 
political upheaval (Flanagan & Sherrod, 1998). The recurrent challenge 
to nations of increasing ethnic and religious diversity with its concomi- 
tant conflicts and divisions (Allen, Bogard, & Sherrod, 2012), along with 
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the apparent generational changes in views of civic and political roles 
(e.g. formal vs. informal civic engagement) (Dalton, 2008), raise pointed 
questions about how the goals and manifestations of civic and political 
socialization might be evolving. 

In this paper, we examine patterns of involvement in a range of civic 
and political activities among adolescents in Paris and its near suburbs, 
with the aim of adding to the global perspective on how youth express 
their views on civic duty and engagement (e.g. Law & Shek, 2009; 
Spannring, Ogris, & Gaiser, 2008; Tereshchenko, 2010). We focus on 
France, the EU member state with the fifth largest number of foreign 
nationals (3.9 million in 2012), where challenges to the civic and 
political status quo increase as youth populations become more ethni- 
cally and religiously diverse (Costa-Lascoux, 2008). Headlines about 
“disturbances” that ignited in Paris' ethnic suburbs in 2005 attest to 
challenges to the French democratic ideal of an assimilationist nation- 
state, characterized by cultural uniformity and homogeneity (Gran & 
Hein, 1997). Intergroup conflicts in an immigrant-receiving country 
such as France, with a history of difficulty integrating distinctly visible 
newcomers (Stovall, 2003) demand answers to the questions: how do 
both minority and majority youth of this generation regard themselves 
as citizens, and how do the ecological contexts in which they are devel- 
oping relate to their civic and political behaviors? 


Theoretical framework 


Our work is guided by an ecological systems perspective 
(Bronfenbrenner, 1979) which asserts that developmental trajectories 
and outcomes are the results of not only individual characteristics, but 
also of the ways in which the individual interacts with people and 
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entities in various proximal (e.g., family, school, neighborhood) and 
distal (e.g., country, culture) ecological contexts. These interactions con- 
tribute to shaping individual's sense of self, principles, habits, and ideas 
about social norms. Also guiding this work is a conceptualization of 
youth political participation broader than youth's intention to cast 
votes in elections, though such formal involvement is important for 
the health of a democracy (Banaji, 2008; Dalton, 2008; Muxel, 2010). 
We focus on three manifestations of engagement: Commitment to 
Political Activities (e.g. voting in national elections), Social Movement 
Participation (e.g. acting as a volunteer in a non-profit organization), 
and Unconventional Participation (e.g. occupying buildings as a sign of 
protest). Participation varies with individual, familial, school and larger 
contexts, and we are interested in how the characteristics of these con- 
texts differentially relate to our three dimensions of participation 
(Gimpel, Lay, & Schuknecht, 2003). 


Background literature 
Individual variation in political and civic engagement 


Although ecological theory brings focus to the contexts in which 
individuals develop, the interactive nature of the theory makes it clear 
that what the individual brings to the interaction is as important in 
influencing development (Bronfenbrenner & Morris, 1998). We have 
selected nine variables to describe these individual characteristics. 
Four are demographic (age, gender, ethnicity and social class). The 
remainder (the self-system, religious beliefs, political knowledge and 
attitudes, and political awareness) are socio-psychological variables 
that, though they evolve through interaction between the individual 
and the environment, are viewed from the perspective of the individual. 


Demographics 


Age 

Across adolescence, findings on the influence of age are mixed. Ina 
study on civic knowledge and engagement among upper secondary stu- 
dents in 16 countries, youth (ages 16-19) in 13 of the countries more 
often expressed the intent to vote than did 14-year-olds (in Cyprus 
and Slovenia there were no age differences; Switzerland was the only 
country in which younger children expressed a stronger intent to vote 
than the older ones). For other aspects of participation, though, the find- 
ings were less consistent. Political activities such as joining a political 
party, writing a letter to a newspaper, or running for local/city office 
were endorsed more heavily by the 14-year olds in 12 countries; in 
the remaining four (Cyprus, Estonia, Latvia, and Switzerland), there 
were no age differences. Similarly, unconventional activities such as 
occupying buildings as a form of protest were more highly endorsed 
by younger students. For the social movement participation items 
(collect money for a social cause and collect signatures for a petition), 
there were no country or age differences, completing a mixed picture 
which suggests that influence of age may depend heavily on the type 
of participation under consideration (Amadeo, Torney-Purta, Lehmann, 
Husfeldt, & Nikolova, 2002). 


Gender 

In recent decades, adult men across Western Europe and the United 
States were consistently more politically active than women in voting, 
joining political parties, engaging in political activism, and in protests 
and demonstrations (Inglehart & Norris, 2003). For adolescents, howev- 
er, either the reverse is found or there are no differences. Young females, 
however, were often found to anticipate greater participation than 
males, at least for certain types of activities. For example, Hooghe and 
Stolle (2004) found that 14-year-old females were more likely to say 
that they intended to become involved in civic or social cause activities 
whereas males more often aimed at involvement in unconventional 
civic and political activities. 


An IEA Civic Engagement Study of upper secondary students 
(average age 17.9 years) in 16 countries allows comparison with the 
responses of their 14-year-old counterparts on a number of civic and 
political behaviors and attitudes (Amadeo et al., 2002). With regard to 
gender, only in 25% of countries were there differences, all showing 
greater likelihood of voting among females than males. However, for 
slightly older youth (Italian college students), gender played no role in 
predicting the three dimensions of participation under investigation 
(Mannarini, Legittimo, & Tald, 2008). 


Ethnicity 

Bogard and Sherrod (2008) found that ethnic group membership 
was related to civic attitudes in complex ways across their high school 
participants. In the US, Latino and African-American adolescents show 
less trust in government than their white peers (Niemi & Junn, 1998). 
In France, African or Maghreb origin youth ages 15 to 24 were less likely 
to be registered to vote than their peers from French, other European, or 
non-European origins (Tiberj, nd). Findings from the PIDOP Project 
(Processes Influencing Democratic Ownership and Participation), 
which examined the political and civic engagement of youth, minority, 
and migrants in nine European countries, further revealed that these 
traditionally marginalized groups excluded themselves from participa- 
tion. Many believed that they lacked “the competencies, the power 
and access to information, resources and opportunities” (p. 26) to 
have much influence in politics, and that most forms of participation 
were ineffective (Barrett, 2012). 


Social class 

Socioeconomic status, which often covaries with minority and im- 
migrant status, has been consistently shown to be related to several as- 
pects of political and civic engagement (Flanagan & Levine, 2010). 
American youth in poor neighborhoods are less likely to get involved 
in community service, be less politically tolerant, and be equipped 
with less civic knowledge with which to make judgments and decisions 
(Atkins & Hart, 2003). Education, another proxy for SES, has positive 
effects on both voter participation and support for free speech (Dee, 
2004). Parental education is also positively associated with civic and po- 
litical outcomes (Flanagan & Levine, 2010; McIntosh, Hart, & Youniss, 
2007). 


Religion 

In studies conducted with US youth, some suggest that both theoret- 
ically (Driskell, Lyon, & Embry, 2008) and empirically (Verba, Schlozman, 
& Brady, 1995), civic engagement increases with religious attendance. 
Others suggest that the reverse may be true, and that certain cognitive 
dimensions of religion (e.g. doctrinal commitment or fatalistic world- 
views) actually decrease involvement with the world outside one's reli- 
gious community (Campbell, 2004). Particularly in France where the 
separation of religion from any public aspect of life is strict (e.g. head 
scarves worn for religious reasons are banned in school (Bowen, 2007), 
exploring the potential implications of this variable is important. 


School-acquired knowledge and attitudes 

Similar to the US, enhancing opportunities for the development of 
civic knowledge and attitudes among youth is a primary goal of public 
education in France (Ruget, 2006). Programmatic school curricula ad- 
dress youth's civic and political knowledge, related skills such as critical 
thinking, negotiation, and diplomacy, as well as attitudes, including re- 
spect for human rights. Schools also provide communities in which 
young people learn to interact and work with others. As with adults in 
the US (Delli-Carpini & Keeter, 1996), in international studies with 
both young (Torney-Purta & Richardson, 2004) and older adolescents 
(Amadeo et al., 2002), civic knowledge is a consistent predictor of par- 
ticipation. For example, among 14-year-old students from Australia, 
England, Norway and the United States, civic knowledge predicted the 
likelihood that they would vote as adults. 
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Teaching tolerance is another important part of civic education 
(Barber, Fennelly, & Torney-Purta, 2013). There is a strong expectation 
that citizens in a democracy will show tolerant behavior toward one 
another, particularly when confronted with ideas with which they dis- 
agree (Sullivan & Transue, 1999). It seems to vary with social class, 
with tolerant beliefs being less common, for example, among 6th to 
12th graders in high-poverty, urban neighborhoods in the US than in 
more affluent suburban areas (Atkins & Hart, 2003). 


Political awareness 

In multi-country research with older adolescents, political interest, a 
dimension of political awareness, was a significant predictor of conven- 
tional participation or likelihood of voting (Amadeo et al., 2002). Inter- 
est or awareness has also been related to family communication styles 
that allow youth to try out their opinions around issues of the day ina 
safe and supportive environment (Niemi & Junn, 1998). 


Contextual variation in civic and political engagement 


We capture youth's perceptions of dimensions of family, friends, 
school, and national government that, given our emphasis on the im- 
portance of ecological context in the development of civic and political 
behaviors, are important factors to include in our model. 


Family and friends 

Opportunity for family political discussions has been related to 
youth's civic engagement (Kelly, 2006; Torney-Purta & Richardson, 
2004), including an inclination to vote (Andolina et al., 2003) and to vol- 
unteer (Kelly, 2006). Family political discussions provide opportunities 
for parents to share their political knowledge and beliefs, which 
children use to construct their own political knowledge and beliefs. 
They also convey the message that it is important to be engaged in the 
world in which they live. 

As children grow older, friends and peer groups become particularly 
important social contexts. A panel study of social networks and devel- 
opment of political interest among Quebec teenagers over 3 years 
(Dostie-Goulet, 2009) showed that the impact of political discussions 
with friends, while less important than that of discussions with parents, 
was a Significant predictor of political interest across all three waves. 
Among German youth (Oswald & Schmid, 1998), discussions with 
peers had more influence than discussions with parents on young 
people's political participation. Thus, the relative impacts of political 
discussions with family and friends may vary, but both are important 
contexts for political socialization. 


School and government institutions 

A significant mission of public schools in many countries, including 
France and the United States, is to educate future citizens (Flammer & 
Alsaker, 2006; Levine & Gibson, 2003). In France, citizenship education 
continues to be a high priority in the national curriculum as the primary 
tool for integrating a diverse population into a homogenous national 
culture (Osler & Starkey, 2004). Specifically, an open classroom climate, 
one in which discussion of issues is not only tolerated but also encour- 
aged, is related to young people's civic development. Such a classroom 
climate has been related to aspects of conventional political participa- 
tion such as likelihood of voting (Amadeo et al., 2002; Campbell, 
2008; Torney-Purta, 2002; Torney-Purta & Richardson, 2004). Similarly, 
the opportunity to participate in a school council or otherwise join with 
school peers to affect what happens in school (school efficacy) is related 
to the intention to participate in social movement activities (Torney- 
Purta & Richardson, 2004) and the likelihood of voting (Amadeo et al., 
2002). 

Beyond the school context, trust in government-related institutions 
is, not surprisingly, higher among adolescents in prosperous, stable de- 
mocracies than among those from countries that are less economically 
well-off and less politically stable. This trust is a significant predictor 


of youths' intention to vote, of more active conventional political 
activities such as writing letters and joining a political party, and of 
community involvement such as volunteer activities (Torney-Purta, 
Barber, & Richardson, 2004). 

In summary, grounded in ecological theory and informed by the- 
ories of self, moral, and political development, we focus on three im- 
portant dimensions of civic and political life-—Commitment to 
Political Activities, Social Movement Participation, Unconventional 
Participation—and regress these onto sets of variables describing in- 
dividual, familial, and larger contextual factors that have been shown 
to be important in earlier studies of civic and political socialization. 
Our goal is to gain a better understanding of how such factors are re- 
lated to civic and political socialization among an economically and 
ethnically diverse sample of youth from Paris and its northeast 
suburbs. 


Methods 
Participants and procedures 


Sample 

A total of 632 students (mean age = 16.6 years, SD = 1.7) from 
four lycées in the Paris region completed the survey; schools were 
sought in neighborhoods that were diverse in racial/ethnic composition. 
We focus our analyses on 362 students who were between 14 and 
17 years of age (M = 16, SD = .90), high school students not yet at 
the age of majority. Two-thirds (n = 238, 66%) were female. About a 
third of the youth (n = 142, 40%) identified their mothers as 
European; a similar proportion of respondents (n = 137, 38%) identi- 
fied their fathers as European. Among these students, most reported 
“always” or “almost always” speaking French at home (n = 289, 80%). 
Educationally, about 52% (n = 185) of mothers and 47% (n = 168) of 
fathers were at least high-school graduates. A total of 60 students 
(17%) were missing data on mother's level of education; 78 (22%) stu- 
dents were missing data on father's level of education; therefore, a 
new variable was created to indicate the highest level of education 
attained by either one of the parents. 


Procedure 

Teachers of subject matters related to civic education (including his- 
tory, geography and French), were invited by their principals to admin- 
ister the questionnaire in their classes. The teachers were interested 
primarily in using the themes of the questionnaire to stimulate class dis- 
cussion and to make connections to the curriculum. The research team 
was available to assist with administration upon request as well as to 
participate in discussions with classes at a later time. Questionnaires 
were administered in groups ranging from approximately 20 to 30 
students, in sessions that lasted about 40 min. 


Measures 


The survey was composed largely of questions from the 28-country 
IEA study of civic knowledge, attitudes and behaviors (Torney-Purta, 
Lehmann, Oswald, & Schulz, 2001), these having been vetted by experts 
and youth from each country and found to be acceptable across diverse 
cultural contexts. Items that had been created for use with French- 
speaking Belgians were administered to small groups of youth who 
first completed the survey, then discussed items and wording with the 
focus group facilitators. Only small changes in wording were required 
to create the version offered to schools/teachers in this project. In 
addition, scales were trimmed, using psychometric guidance from 
other research, so that teachers could administer the questionnaire in 
one typical class period. 
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Dependent variables 

The responses to the three dependent variables were all scored on a 
4-point scale, ranging from 1 to 4 (1 = certainly not, 2 = probably not, 
3 = probably, 4 = certainly). 


Commitment to political activities. This 5-item measure assessed stu- 
dents’ intent or commitment to perform certain political activities as 
adults. The activities were: vote in national elections, collect informa- 
tion about candidates before voting, become a member of a political 
party, write letters to a newspaper about social/political concerns, and 
be a candidate for a local or city office (Cronbach's a = .66). Students 
were asked to report the likelihood that they would perform the speci- 
fied action as adults. 


Social movement participation. This 3-item scale measured the likeli- 
hood of students’ participation in civic or social movement activities 
as youth, e.g., volunteer to help the poor or the elderly (Cronbach's 
a = .76). 


Unconventional participation. This 4-item scale measured the likelihood 
of students’ participation in nonviolent protests or deliberate refusal to 
obey certain policies or laws, e.g., paint graffiti/anti-authority slogans on 
walls (Cronbach's « = .78). 


Demographic predictors 


Youth age. The birthdates provided by students were used to calculate 
their age at the time of the survey administration; an age variable 
with values ranging from 14 through 17 (n = 362) was created. 


Gender. Student gender was coded dichotomously (1 = female and 
2 = male). 


Household education. Students reported mother's and father's highest 
level of education on a scale ranging from 1 to 7 (1 = some elementary 
school, 2 = completed elementary school, 3 = some high school, 4 = com- 
pleted high school, 5 = some vocational/technical training after high school, 
6 = some post-secondary institution, college, or university, and 7 = com- 
pleted college). The highest level of education accessible from either or 
both parents was used to indicate Household Education. 


Parental ethnicity. Students also reported their mothers’ and fathers’ 
cultural background. Multiple dichotomous variables were created to in- 
dicate the following: (a) European mother and non-European father, 
(b) non-European mother and European father, (c) non-European moth- 
er and non-European father, with 1 assigned to youth with corresponding 
parental ethnicities, and 0 to those with all other combination of parental 
ethnicities. 


Individual-level predictors 


Religious practices. This 3-item scale was adapted from two 
measures—Early Religious Socialization and Subjective Religiosity used in a 
study of religiosity, volunteerism, and community involvement (Mattis 
et al., 2000). It assessed the degree to which students engaged in religious 
practices in their daily lives (e.g., attend religious services, pray or medi- 
tate). Responses were scored on a 5-point scale, with higher number indi- 
cating greater frequency or importance (Cronbach's « = .85). 


Knowledge and attitudes acquired in school contexts 


Civic knowledge. Civic knowledge was assessed with a 10 item multiple 
choice test containing items related to democratic governmental 
structures, citizenship, international organizations, and social diversity. 
Correct answers were summed to create scores ranging from 0 to 10 
(Cronbach's a = .74). 


Civic learning at school. This 8-item measure asked students about civic 
beliefs learned at school (e.g., | learned how important it is to vote in na- 
tional and local elections. I learned to respect others who have ideas that 
are different.). Answers were scored on a 4-point Likert scale, ranging 
from 1 = strongly disagree to 4 = strongly agree (Cronbach's « = .80). 


Political awareness. A 4-item scale was used to assess the extent to 
which a given statement most accurately describes them with respect 
to politics (e.g., 1 know more about politics than most people my age. 
When people debate over political issues, I usually have something to 
say.). Responses on the 4-point likert scale ranged from 1 = strongly 
disagree to 4 = strongly agree (Cronbach's a = .80). 


Family, peers, school and government institutions 


Discussions with family. Students reported on the frequency with which 
they engage in conversations about politics with their parent or other 
adults in the family. Responses ranged from 1 = never to 4 = often. 


Discussions with peers. Students also reported the frequency with which 
they participate in conversations about politics with others of their own 
age. Responses ranged from 1 = never to 4 = often. 


Open classroom climate. Whether students perceived their classroom cli- 
mate to be open for discussion about political or social issues was 
assessed with six items (e.g., Teachers respect our opinions and encour- 
age us to express them during class. Students feel free to express their 
opinions in class, even if they differ from those of the majority of their 
peers.). Responses were scored on a 4-point Likert scale (1 = strongly 
disagree to 4 = strongly agree) (Cronbach's a = .82). 


School efficacy. Students’ perception of the efficacy of participating in 
groups with other students to solve problems at their school was 
measured with a 4-item scale (e.g., Electing student representatives to 
propose changes in school affairs makes schools better. Students who 
act as a group can have greater influence on school matters than those 
who act alone.). Responses were scored on a 4-point Likert scale 
(1 = strongly disagree to 4 = strongly agree) (Cronbach's a = .72). 


Trust in government-related institutions. The degree of students’ trust in 
government-related institutions was assessed using a 6-item scale. Stu- 
dents were presented with various types of institutions (e.g., police, 
political parties, the National Assembly) and asked to report how con- 
sistently they can trust the given institution. Answers were scored on 
a 5-point scale (1 = never, 2 = seldom, 3 = from time to time, 4 = 
most of the time, and 5 = always) (Cronbach's a = .81). 


Results 
Descriptive analyses 


Tables 1 and 2 display the descriptive statistics for all the variables 
examined in this study. Correlations among the variables are displayed 
in Table 3. 


Regression models 

We used hierarchical regression analyses to identify the predictors 
that significantly contributed to explaining a proportion of variance in 
our dependent variables. We entered variables in sets, in the same 
order for the three outcomes, in order of their proximity to the student. 
Tables 4, 5, and 6 show the parameter estimates of all predictor vari- 
ables and changes at each step of the model-building process. 

Each dependent variable was regressed onto five blocks of predictor 
variables. The first block included demographic variables (gender, par- 
ent dummy variables (European mother and non-European father, 
non-European mother and European father, non-European mother 
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Table 1 
Descriptive statistics of demographic variables (N = 362). 


Variables Frequency (percentage) 
Gender 
Female 238 (65.7) 
Male 124 (34.3) 
Household education (M = 4.48; SD = 1.73) 
Some elementary 15 (4.1) 
Elementary 11 (3.0) 
Some high school 108 (29.8) 
High school graduate 68 (18.8) 
Some vocational/tech training 47 (13.0) 
Some college/university 39 (10.8) 
College graduate 74 (20.4) 
European mother 
Yes 143 (39.5) 
No 219 (60.5) 
European father 
Yes 138 (38.1) 
No 224 (61.9) 
Youth age = 16 years (SD = .91) 
Age 14 22 (6.1) 
Age 15 85 (23.5) 
Age 16 130 (36.0) 
Age 17 125 (34.5) 
Table 2 
Descriptive statistics of study variables (N = 362). 

Variables Mean (SD) Cronbach's a 
Commitment to political activities 12.05 (2.59) 66 
Social movement participation 8.38 (2.09) 76 
Unconventional participation 8.69 (2.99) .78 
Religious practices 8.20 (4.05) 85 
Civic knowledge 9.55 (2.40) 74 
Political awareness 10.15 (2.66) 80 
Civic learning at school 22.91 (4.11) 80 
Conversation with family 2.91 (.94) n/a 
Conversation with peers 2.36 (.89) n/a 
Classroom climate 17.99.(3.84) 82 
School efficacy 12.34 (2.21) 72 
Trust in government institutions 15.71 (5.00) 81 


and non-European father) household education, and youth age. In the 
second block, person-centered predictors (Religious Practices) were en- 
tered; block 3 included school context-related variables proximal to in- 
dividual students, that is, knowledge and attitudes acquired through 
schooling: Civic Knowledge, Civic Learning at School, and Political 
Awareness. In the fourth and fifth blocks, more distal context-centered 
predictors were entered. Block 4 included social interactions outside 
of school (discussions with family, discussions with peers); block 5 
included attitudes and behaviors shaped by groups, settings, and 


institutions (Open Classroom Climate, School Efficacy, and Trust in 
Government-Related Institutions). 


Commitment to political activities. A set of five predictor variables 
(European mother and non-European father, civic learning at school, 
political awareness, discussions with family, and trust in government- 
related institutions) collectively explained approximately 36% of the 
variance in Commitment to Political Activities (see Table 4). Those 
who identified their mothers as European and fathers as non-European 
were significantly less likely to commit to participating in political activ- 
ities as adults. Students with greater political awareness, civic learning 
at school and more frequent discussions with family about political is- 
sues were significantly more likely to commit to participating in politi- 
cal activities as adults. In addition, higher levels of trust in government- 
related institutions were associated with greater likelihood of intending 
to participate in political activities. 


Social movement participation. A set of five predictors (gender, 
political awareness, civic learning at school, discussions with peers, 
and school efficacy) collectively explained approximately 23% of 
the variance in social movement participation (see Table 5). Females 
were more likely than males to report that they would participate in 
movement for social causes. Additionally, students reporting higher 
levels of political awareness, greater civic learning at school, more 
frequent discussions with peers, and stronger sense of School 
Efficacy, were significantly associated with greater likelihood of 
social movement participation. 


Unconventional participation. Six predictor variables (gender, religious 
practices, political awareness, civic learning at school, discussions with 
peers, and school efficacy) jointly explained about 18% of the variation 
in Unconventional Participation (see Table 6). Females reported signifi- 
cantly lower likelihood of participating in unconventional political acts. 
In addition, youth who engaged in religious practices and experienced 
greater civic learning at school were significantly less likely to partici- 
pate in unconventional political acts. Greater political awareness, 
more frequent discussions with peers, and higher sense of school 
efficacy, all were significantly associated with higher likelihood of 
participation in unconventional acts. 

In summary, the model testing the ability of demographic, individual 
and proximal and distal context variables to explain involvement in 
civic and political activities accounts for the greatest amount of variance 
when predicting commitment to political activities, slightly less for so- 
cial movement participation, and about half that variance when testing 
unconventional participation. Reviewing the full tests for each outcome, 
it is clear from the large increase in variance accounted for with the ad- 
dition of the 3rd block of variables (knowledge and attitudes acquired 


Table 3 
Correlations between study variables (N = 362). 
Variables 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 
1. Commitment to political activities 1 
2. Social movement participation 36". 
3. Unconventional participation 320" 3" 1 
4. Gender =01 =r" 16°* 1 
5. Age .05 —.07 04 —08 1 
6. Household education 5” .02 .16** .06 05 1 
7. Religious practices 01 ,12° al bey .09 09 19°" 1 
8. Civic knowledge 13* .05 05 —.12* 220" 20°* —16"* 1 
9. Political awareness A8*** 26°" ae 04 —.01 iW il AY 13* 1 
10. Civic learning at school 20%" 29*** 08 10 10* 02 05 10 08 1 
11. Conversation with family 43*** 15%* 21** —.04 10* 21°** 03 .14** 65" 13" 1 
12. Conversation with peers He 23*** 24** —.07 01 12* —.03 12* 43°" 10 Ag**™* 1 
13. Classroom climates 23°" mW faa .00 —.08 12* 09 APO aT Aa ae" 20" — 20 1 
14. School efficacy Jae 31" 17** —.08  -—.07 07 —.04 20°" 23%" ae 5s * 34" 1 
15. Trust in government at 03 —.03 .01 06 00 —.06 11* 18°")  24*** 15** 13* wo 15"* 


institutions 


*p < 05. **p < .01. ***p < .001. 
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Table 4 
Standardized beta coefficients for regression model predicting commitment to political 
activities. 


Table 6 
Standardized beta coefficients for regression model predicting unconventional participation 
(including nonviolent protest). 


Model 1 Model2 Model3 Model4 Model 5 


1 Gender 04 05 04 .03 .03 
Household education .16** .16** .06 .04 05 
European mother and 10 10 12° a2* 12* 
non-European father 
Non-European mother and 04 03 05 .07 07 
European father 
Non-European mother and 01 01 —.01 .01 02 
non-European father 
Youth age 06 .06 08 .06 05 

2 Religious practices 02 —.05 —.05 —.03 

3 Civic knowledge 05 04 02 
Civic learning at school 23." 21" 312" 
Political awareness A6*** 34" Pe 5 dal 

4 Discussions with family .16** 5** 
Discussions with peers 10 .08 

5 Classroom climate 07 
School efficacy .07 
Trust in government 14** 
institutions 
A in R? .04* .00 23°" 03"** 03** 
Adjusted R? .03 .02 30 me) 36 


Notes. *p < .05. **p < .01.***p < 001. N = 361, R? = .37, F(15, 346) = 14.30, p < .001. 


through schooling) that demographic and individual characteristics are 
not sufficient to explain civic and political engagement. 


Exploratory analyses 

One demographic characteristic that warranted closer examination 
was student gender, which significantly affected their civic and political 
participation. Given that males and females are socialized in different 
ways, we hypothesized that the combination of variables that influence 
males' participation in civic and political activities, are likely to be differ- 
ent from those that affect females’ participation in the same activities. 
To better understand these potential differences, we examined the de- 
gree to which the effects of parent's ethnic background on the outcome 
variables varied for males and females. Interaction terms were created 
in which each of the parent ethnicity variables were multiplied by gen- 
der. Each interaction term was entered (separately) into the final (5th) 
model of each dependent variable to determine whether the interaction 
term significantly contributed to explaining the variance in the outcome 
variable. (See Tables 7 and 8.) 


Table 5 
Standardized beta coefficients for regression model predicting social movement 
participation. 


Model 1 Model2 Model3 Model4 Model 5 


1 Gender Pe aiid are aa 24* wo 
Household education .08 .08 04 .04 02 
European mother and 03 04 05 05 .08 
non-European father 
Non-European mother and 03 03 04 04 .04 
European father 
Non-European mother and .16"* .14* 13* .13* .09 
non-European father 
Youth age 05 05 05 05 05 

2 Religious practices 03 .00 01 04 

3 Civic knowledge 03 03 —.01 
Civic learning at school 22" 22"** 5 
Political awareness 24°" are Ae 

4 Discussions with family —.03 —.04 
Discussions with peers Fa 1* 

5 Classroom climate 07 
School efficacy .18** 
Trust in government —.08 
institutions 
Ain R? arr" .00 Ar .01*** .03** 
Adjusted R? 09 .09 19 .20 a2 


Model Model Model Model Model 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 Gender 14** 14** .12** .13*  —.04 
Household education 14" .14* .07 .06 =,03 
European mother and .06 04 05 05 05 
non-European father 
Non-European mother and .06 05 02 02 14** 
European father 
Non-European mother and —.04 02 02 02 —.03 
non-European father 
Youth age .04 03 03 03 —.12* 
2 Religious practices —.12* —.18"* —,15** 24e* 
3 Civic knowledge —.01 01 02 
Civic learning at school —.08 —.09 15 
Political awareness ao" 26" —.07 
4 Discussions with family 02 OR 
Discussions with peers 13* —.09 
5 Classroom climate —.04 
School efficacy —.03 
Trust in government 05 
institutions 
A in R? .05** ~— .02* .09*** 01 .03** 
Adjusted R? .04 05 14 AS 18 


Notes. *p < .05. “*p < .01.***p < .001. N = 361, R? = .18, F(15, 346) = 6.37, p < .001. 


Gender differences. The effect of parents’ ethnicity by gender was signif- 
icant for Commitment to Political Activities and Unconventional Partic- 
ipation. In general, females reported lower levels of Commitment to 
Political Activities than males. Among females, those with a non- 
European mother and a European father were more likely, on average, 
than their peers with parents of other ethnicities to report significantly 


Table 7 
Standardized beta coefficients for regression model predicting commitment to political 
activities with interaction. 


Model Model Model Model Model Model 
1 2 3 4 5 6 

1 Gender 04 05 04 .03 .03 1.19 
Household 16** =.16** = .06 04 05 05 
education 
European mother 09 10 12* .12* .12* =12* 
and non-European 
father 
Non-European 04 .03 05 .07 07 33 


mother and 

European father 

Non-European 01 01 —.01 01 02 02 
mother and 

non-European 


father 
Youth age 06 .06 08 .06 05 .06 
2 Religious practices 02 05 .05 03 .03 
3 Civic knowledge 05 04 02 02 
Civic learning aac lees 2° 13* 
at school 
Political awareness A6*** 340" ae 30°" 
4 Discussions with 16"* .15* .16* 
family 
Discussions with 10 09 10 
peers 
5 Classroom climate 07 .06 
School efficacy 07 .07 
Trust in 14" 14° 
government 
institutions 
6 Non-European —1.25* 
mother and 
European father * 
Gender 
A in R? .04* .00 ae" 103%** .03** .01** 
Adjusted R? 03 .04 30 33 36 36 


Notes. *p < .05. **p < .01.***p < 001. N = 358, R? = .22, F(15, 343) = 7.72, p < .001. 


Notes. *p < .05. **p < .01.***p < .001. N = 361, R? = .36, F(16, 345) = 13.81, p < .001. 
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Table 8 
Standardized beta coefficients for regression model predicting unconventional participation 
(including nonviolent protest). 


Model Model Model Model Model Model 
1 2 3 4 5 6 

1 Gender 14" 14** 12** 13" 14°* —.82* 
Household .14* .14* .07 .06 05 05 
education 
European mother 06 04 05 05 07 .09 
and non-European 
father 
Non-European 06 05 02 02 04 04 


mother and 

European father 

Non-European —.04 02 02 02 —.03 —Al 
mother and 

non-European 


father 
Youth age .04 .03 .03 .03 05 .05 
2 Religious practices 2” lg a5" 14** .14* 
3 Civic knowledge —.01 01 —.03 —.02 
Civic learning at .08 09 12* ails 
school 
Political awareness 33"" 2Gr** 24°" 23""* 
4 Discussions with 02 02 04 
family 
Discussions with 3* 15" 15** 
peers 
5 Classroom climate —.07 —.07 
School efficacy .20*** a9""* 
Trust in government —.09 —.10* 
institutions 
6 Non-European 1.00** 
mother and 
non-European 
father * Gender 
A in R? .05** .01* ia .01* .04*** .02** 
Adjusted R? 04 05 14 15 .18 20 


Notes. *p < .05. **p < .01.***p < .001. N = 361, R? = .20, F(16, 345) = 6.57, p < .001. 


higher levels of commitment to political activities. Among males, 
however, those with a non-European mother and a European father re- 
ported lower commitment to political activities than their peers with 
parents of other ethnicities. (See Figure 1.) 
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Fig. 1. Effect of parent ethnicity (non-European mother and European father) on Commit- 
ment to Political Activities varies by gender. The numbers indicates the effect of having a 
non-European mother and a European father on Commitment to Political Activities, mea- 
sured on a 4-point scale, represented on the y-axis. Solid line represents students with a 
non-European mother and a European father; dashed line represents all other students. 


As for unconventional participation, males generally reported great- 
er participation in than females. Among males, those whose mothers 
and fathers were both non-Europeans were, on average, less likely 
than their peers with parents of different ethnicities to engage in uncon- 
ventional activities. In contrast, among females, those whose mothers 
and fathers were both non-Europeans were more likely to engage in 
unconventional political activities than their peers with parents of 
other ethnicities. (See Figure 2.) 


0.00 
-0.20 
-0.40 


-0.60 
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Unconventional Participation 


---- No 
-1.00 
-1.20 
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-1.40 
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Fig. 2. Effect of parent ethnicity (non-European mother and non-European father) on un- 
conventional participation varies by gender. The numbers indicates the effect of having a 
non-European mother and a non-European father on unconventional participation mea- 
sured on a 4-point scale, represented on the y-axis. Solid line represents students with a 
non-European mother and a non-European father; dashed line represents all other 
students. 


No significant gender by parent ethnicity interaction effect was iden- 
tified for social movement participation. 


Discussion 
Overview of results 


The predictor variables examined in this study—capturing several 
aspects of youth's individual attributes and their social contexts 
(home, peer groups, school, and the State)—were most effective in 
predicting youth's anticipation of commitment to political activities, 
followed by social movement participation. They were somewhat 
weaker in predicting youth's intent for unconventional participation. 
These results mirror those found by Hooghe and Stolle (2004), who 
examined different types of political and social participation of 
14-year-olds in the IEA 28-country study. Their analyses showed that 
various demographic and school context factors contribute the most 
to conventional (commitment to political activities) (R* = .22) and so- 
cial movement (R? = .24) participation, and least to radical (uncon- 
ventional) participation (R? = .11). We find that demographic factors 
are relatively weak in their contribution to explaining these outcomes. 
Instead, it is knowledge and attitudes attained in school, and contact 
with family, peer, school and more distal institutional context that ex- 
plain the outcomes with varying degrees of precision. Further examina- 
tion of the models by student gender indicated that the predictors were 
substantially better determinants of males' commitment to political ac- 
tivities and social movement participation and of females’ participation 
in unconventional activities. 


Influence of social contexts 


The two most important predictors—political awareness and school 
efficacy—point to the critical role that social contexts play in shaping 
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youth outcomes. Political awareness predicted all three outcomes, 
whereas school efficacy predicted social movement and unconventional 
participation. This finding corroborates those of Torney-Purta and 
Richardson (2004) in their examination of different aspects of participa- 
tion among 14-year-olds in Australia, England, Norway, and the United 
States. They reported that the likelihood of informed voting was associ- 
ated with various school and home context variables related to political 
awareness (civic knowledge, curriculum focus on elections and voting, 
discussion with parents). It was also associated with youths’ increased 
confidence in their ability to participate. Moreover, in cross-national 
comparative studies conducted by Flanagan and her colleagues, youth 
whose families emphasized social responsibility and compassion as 
core values were more likely to be engaged in service in their communi- 
ties. Such values as empathy and social responsibility appeared to be 
influential in young people's decision to engage in acts of political resis- 
tance (Flanagan, Bowes, Jonsson, Csapo, & Sheblanova, 1998), Thus, 
efforts to increase youth political and social participation may focus on 
fostering youth's awareness of current events, greater opportunities 
for students to have a voice in school matters, and concern for public in- 
terest and social justice. 

Discussions with family and discussions with peers were each signif- 
icantly related to one of the three outcomes. Discussion with family was 
related to higher commitment to political activities for males, whereas 
discussion with peers was significantly related to greater unconvention- 
al participation for females. Frequent religious practices were associated 
with substantially weaker intent for unconventional participation for fe- 
males. Trust in government related institutions was an important indi- 
cator for higher commitment to political activities for all youth and for 
lower commitment to social movement participation for males. 

The fact that political awareness and school efficacy were the most 
significant antecedents to political participation underscores schools' 
critical role in preparing youth to acquire and apply the skills, knowl- 
edge, and attitudes of responsible citizens. In the current information 
age and increasingly diverse society, having an awareness of public is- 
sues and the ability to interact among others with different perspectives 
are vital competencies. 

An unexpected finding was that classroom climate did not emerge as 
a significant predictor of any of the indices. Previous studies (Campbell, 
2008; Torney-Purta, 2002) investigating political engagement among 
adolescents have found that an open classroom climate is a strong pos- 
itive predictor of adolescents’ political engagement. It is possible that 
another strong predictor of civic/political engagement—school 
efficacy—absorbed the explanatory power of classroom climate. School 
efficacy characterizes the climate of a school, and in order for the stu- 
dent body to have a sense of efficacy, the teachers and administrators 
must first set the tone by demonstrating their efficacy beliefs in their 
ability to teach and lead the organization. 


Trust in government-related institutions 


The extent to which youth trusted government-related institutions 
was important in predicting their commitment to participate in political 
activities as adults. With greater trust in government-related institu- 
tions, youth were likely to engage in pro-social activities; because indi- 
viduals’ beliefs influence their actions, government bodies aiming to 
promote positive political actions from citizens must first earn the 
people's trust by establishing a history of fulfilling functions in service 
of the citizens. Trust in government-related institutions is an integral 
part of individuals’ attitudes toward the nation; these attitudes will 
also be examined in greater depth in our future research. 


Individual and family demographics 


Although demographic variables as the first block in our model con- 
tributed weakly to the explanation of the three types of civic and 


political participation, individual variables warrant examination for 
their explanatory power in some models. 


Gender 


Student gender was significant in models predicting social move- 
ment participation and unconventional participation. Our results are 
consistent with existing literature (Amadeo et al., 2002; Torney-Purta 
et al., 2001) that females are more likely than males to anticipate engag- 
ing in social movement activities, whereas males are more likely than 
females to anticipate participating in unconventional activities. In con- 
trast to Hooghe and Stolle's (2004) analysis of international data, we 
did not find that females were more likely to plan to engage in conven- 
tional political activities. 


Ethnicity and social class 


Our proxy for students’ social class, household education level, was 
not significant in predicting any of the outcomes. However, parents’ 
ethnicity was important in explaining commitment to political 
activities. In comparison to youth who identified both parents as 
Europeans, those who identified their mothers as European and fathers 
as non-European were less likely to commit to participating in conven- 
tional political activities. 

To explore this finding further, we examined whether parent ethnic- 
ity had different socialization effects on outcomes of males and females. 
We found that females' commitment to participating in conventional 
political activities was positively affected in households with a 
non-European mother and a European father; their commitment was 
negatively affected in households with a European mother and a non- 
European father. Daughters of non-European mothers and European fa- 
thers may be encouraged to commit to activities that affirm their rights 
and contribution to the society in which they live, given a head of 
household who “belongs” to the mainstream. Conversely, daughters of 
European mothers and non-European fathers may indirectly experience 
frequent discrimination or injustices—economic as well as social—that 
discourage them from committing to conventional political activities. 
As for males, while the effects of parents' ethnicity do not appear to 
directly shape their commitment to political activities, those effects 
may operate through family discussions about political issues, as this 
variable emerged as significant in explaining males’, but not females’, 
commitment to participation in political activities. 

In addition, having both parents who are non-Europeans appeared 
to deter males from engaging in unconventional activities relative to 
their peers with parents with at least one European parent. Perhaps 
males growing up in a household with both non-European parents are 
more sensitized to the potential negative consequences of participation 
in unconventional activities. Among females, however, those with both 
non-European parents were more likely than their peers with at least 
one European parent to participate in unconventional activities. Fe- 
males with both non-European parents may have stronger reasons for 
expressing dissatisfaction through unconventional activities than their 
peers with at least one European parent; moreover, they may feel less 
apprehensive about potential negative consequences than their male 
counterparts given their relatively less frequent confrontations with au- 
thorities. Much more exploration of the family role in civic and political 
socialization is needed in order to fully understand these findings. 

The relationships between gender, ethnicity, social class, and youth's 
political participation are far more complex than results presented in 
this paper. Our analyses indicated that the role of gender and ethnicity 
in various forms of political participation merit focused examination in 
subsequent papers. The ecological systems framework adopted in this 
paper can further provide an appropriate framework in which to exam- 
ine the extent to which family dynamics in households with one or 
more immigrant parents suppresses or enhances females’ or males’ par- 
ticipation in specific types of civic and political activities. 
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Implications and future research 


Of the three outcome variables we examined, unconventional par- 
ticipation was least well-explained by the predictors in our model and 
particularly among males. This may be a reflection of a tendency to 
view engagement and political participation as pro-social behaviors, 
thereby restricting the range of potentially relevant predictors exam- 
ined in research. It may also be that students who tend to gravitate to- 
wards unconventional participation are also those who feel alienated, 
are distrustful of authorities and governmental institutions, and hold 
negative attitudes against ethnic minority groups (Torney-Purta & 
Barber, 2011). Future studies of civic and political participation should 
be conducted with caution against naively assuming that participation 
is always a good thing, because youth political participation can 
also be characterized by intolerance, discrimination, xenophobia, or 
terrorism (Banaji, 2008; Kovacheva, 2005). 

Schools play a critical role in equipping students with the knowledge 
and skills necessary to exercise their rights and responsibilities (Perry, 
Teague, & Frey, 2002). In addition to the knowledge, schools provide 
students with a community in which they can practice versions of the 
roles they will be expected to take on as adults and learn to deal with re- 
lated issues and problems (Schaps, Schaeffer, & McDonnell, 2001). In 
France, civic education is a regular feature of the curriculum every 
year from middle school through high school, with emphasis on nation- 
al identity and respect for human rights. Students are taught to regard 
their school as a community where everyone may aspire to the formal 
roles that govern it (e.g. class councils). Such combination of formal cur- 
riculum (e.g., civic institutions, political processes), teaching approaches 
(e.g., classroom debates about current events or social issues), and 
multiple opportunities to apply the principles (e.g., school government, 
service-learning projects) can effectively educate students in civic roles 
and responsibilities (Campbell, 2008; Perry et al., 2002). 

Teaching students to participate in civic/political activities and pro- 
viding opportunities to enact those activities also entails deterring 
them from unconventional forms of civic/ political engagement. Greater 
availability of opportunities to engage in pro-social activities could also 
serve to replace any opportunities to engage in confrontational or de- 
structive activities (Banaszak, Liu, & Tamer, 2013). In order to provide 
such education for students, teacher preparation programs need to in- 
volve training on instructional strategies that emphasize democratic 
principles of expressing one's beliefs, questioning policies and ideas, 
and maintaining respect for others’ rights and beliefs. 

In addition, because adolescents develop civic engagement by 
observing and interacting with others, adults—both in and out of 
school—share the responsibility of demonstrating and instilling pro- 
social behavior in youth. Modeling behaviors and providing opportuni- 
ties for youth to express their political views legitimately may bring to 
light the circumstances and attitudes of youth who would have chosen 
to express their political views by disregarding the law and authorities. 
Understanding their perceptions would be a first step towards 
harnessing unconventional forms of participation. 

Research methods should be adapted to the subjects under study 
and to the various manifestations of their social/political views. As 
demonstrated by scholars of youth civic initiatives and their use of new 
technologies (e.g., Banaji, 2008), an increasing range of community asso- 
ciations, volunteer organizations, advocacy/special interests groups, etc., 
have online communities where youth are engaged in exchanges and 
activities to further their cause. Online communities have considerable 
potential to expand and enrich youth's political participation (Kann, 
Berry, Gant, & Zager, 2007). Future efforts to understand the transforma- 
tions in political participation require guidance from research on new 
youth social movements that challenge traditional, established forms of 
political participation. It may involve conducting focus groups with 
youth or engaging youth in action research (e.g., having them record or 
document activities in which they express their political identities; 
Kovacheva, 2005). 


It would be premature to conclude that youth are unengaged or 
have low interest in political issues. Intent to perform socially- 
approved civic actions, such as voting in elections, is a narrow, per- 
haps outdated conceptualization of democratic engagement. Efforts 
to encourage more pro-social youth civic engagement requires a sys- 
temic educational reform, involving revision of social studies, histo- 
ry, and political science curricula across grade levels, as well as 
contents of teacher preparation and professional development pro- 
grams (Bennett, 1997). As suggested by the present study, schools 
naturally offer settings in which initiatives to shape youth's civic be- 
liefs and awareness can be systematically implemented. Building 
upon the analyses and findings from the current study, we will ex- 
amine characteristics of youth with varying levels of intention to 
participate politically or current involvement in organizations. We 
will also examine social attitudes and assess the degree to which 
they change as youth enter emerging adulthood. In addition, we 
will continue to grapple with the conundrum of characterizing 
youth's ethnicity and its relation to our outcomes of interest in the 
context of a society without a tradition of categorizing individuals 
by racial/ethnic membership. 


Summary and conclusions: Limitations and contributions 


A limitation of this study is that the sample was one of convenience, 
limited to four lycées in Paris and its suburbs. In addition, the cross- 
sectional nature of the design and relying primarily on questionnaire 
data place constraints on our capacity to understand how youth's antic- 
ipated participation develops over time and why certain factors affect 
civic/political participation in a particular way. 

This research nonetheless contributes to filling the gap in knowl- 
edge on adolescent development (Goossens, 2006), expanding avail- 
able knowledge on youth outside of the United States. Among 
various demographic, individual, familial, and school contextual fac- 
tors that are related to civic and political socialization, characteristics 
such as student age, and parents’ ethnicity inevitably have some sig- 
nificant associations with political participation. The fact that models 
differed in the degrees to which they predicted outcomes for males 
and females suggests a need for a more nuanced search for factors 
that may influence civic and political socialization of males and fe- 
males. In our models, it is the socialization through schooling and in- 
teractions with significant persons in the youth's lives (political 
awareness, school efficacy, civic learning at school, discussions 
with family and peers) that are most consistently associated with 
all forms of political participation for both genders, reaffirming the 
important civic function that French schools serve in developing en- 
gaged citizens. 
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